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A KISS FOR A BLOW. 

I once lived in Boston, and was one of the city 
school committee. I used to visit some of the 
public schools of the city almost every day, and 
spend a few minutes in each school talking to 
the children on peace and temperance. The 
children understood that, when I came into the 
schools, they were at liberty toask me questions 
pertaining to temperance or peace. They gen- 
erally had some questions to ask. 

One day I visited one of the primary schools. 
There were about fifty children in it, between 
four and eight years old. 

‘‘ Children,” said I, ‘* have any of you a ques- 
tion to ask to-day?” 

‘ Please tell us,” said a little boy, ‘ what is 
meant by ‘ overcoming evil with good?’” 

“IT am glad,” said I, ‘“‘ you have asked that 
question; for I love to talk to you about peace, 
and show you how to settle all difficulties with- 
out fighting.” 

I went on, and tried to show them what the 
precept meant, and how to apply it, and carry it 
out. [ was trying to think of something to make 
it plain to the children, when the following inci- 
dent occurred. 

A boy about seven, and his sister about five 
years old, satnearme. As I was talking, George 
doubled up his fist, and struck his sister on her 
head, as unkind and cruel brothers often do. 
She was angry in a moment, and raised her 
hand to strike him back. The teacher saw. her, 
and said, ‘* Mary, you had better kiss your broth- 
er.” Mary dropped her hand, and looked up at 
the teacher as if she did not fully understand 
her. She had never been taught to return ved! 
for evil. She thought if her brother struck her, 
she, of course, must strike him back. She had 
always been taught to act on this savage maxim, 
as most children are. Her teacher looked very 





kindly at her, and at George, and said again, 
‘*My dear Mary, you had better kiss your 
brother. See how angry and unhappy he looks!” 
Mary looked at her brother. He looked very 
sullen and wretched. Soon her resentment was 
gone, and love for her brother returned to her 
heart. She threw both her arms about his neck, 
and kissed him! The poor boy was wholly un- 
prepared for such a kind return for his blow. 
He could not endure the generous affection of 
his sister. It broke his heart, and he burst out 
crying. The gentle sister took the corner of 
her apron and wiped away his tears, and sought 
to comfort him, by saying, with most endearing 
sweetness and generous affection, ‘‘ Don’t cry, 
George ; you did not hurt me much.” But he only 
cried the harder. No wonder. It was enough 
to make any body cry. 

But what made George feel so bad, and cry ? 
Poor little boy! Little did he dream that his 
sister woul give him such asweet return for his 
wicked blow. Would he have cried, if his sis- 
ter had struck him back with her fist, as he had 
struck her? Not he. He would rather she had 
beaten him black and blue than kiss him as she 
did; for striking him back again would not have 
made him feel sorry at all. It was that sweet, 
sisterly kiss—that gentle wiping away his tears 
with her apron—that generous and anger-killing 
affection, that led her to excuse him, and seek 
to comfort him by saying, ‘* Don’t cry, George; 
yon did not hurt me much.” These were the 
things that made him cry. So it would break 
anybody’s heart, and make him weep, to receive 
such kind and generous treatment from those 
whom he had injured. No man could with- 
stand it. 

A xiss ror A BLow! All the school saw, at 
once, what was meant by overcoming evil with 
good; and they needed no further instruction 
on the subject. They will never forget it. Had 
Mary struck her brother, there had been a fight. 
It was prevented by her kiss. 

When others strike you, or do any thing to 
you which you think an injury, always do as 
sweet little Mary did, and give a kiss for a blow, 
and there will be no trouble. They will take 
care how they wrong you, in any way, when 
they are once sure that the injuries they do you 
will not be returned. Though George was the 
oldest and the largest, and could strike the 
hardest, yet Mary conquered him. The large, 
strong body of George, his muscular arm, and 
hard blows, were not a match for the strong love 
and sweet kiss of Mary. If George had had the 
body of a giant, or the strength of a million of 
men in his arm, Mary’s sweet love and kiss, that 
clean, soft apron wiping away his tears, and 
those gentle, but heart-piercing words, “ Don’t 
cry, George ; you did not hurt me much,” would 
have conquered them all. What could poor 
George do? If he had had all the arms and sol- 
diers in the world to help him in his attack upon 
Mary, armed with her sweet love and kiss, and 
clean, soft apron, and gentle words, she would 
have conquered them all. 

Dear children, arm yourselves with Mary’s 
weapons; throw away your anger, your sullen 
looks, your provoking nicknames, your clench- 


ed fists, and furious blows, and take the sweet 
love, and kiss, and soft words, of little Mary ; 
then go forth to meet your enemies, and you may 
be sure of an easy and bloodless victory. 

There ought to be a school in every family to 
teach children how to use these weapons. Pa- 
rents ought to be the teachers. I have often 
thought, if the nation would furnish us the mon- 
ey to establish schools to teach all our children 
how to conquer their enemies with these power- 
ful but gentle weapons, which it now furnishes 
to establish schools to teach them how to fight 
and kill them with swords and guns, our proper- 
ty, liberty, and lives, would be safer; and it 
would not cost half so much to keep safe. But 
now, instead of being taught to meet their ene- 
mies and subdue them with love and kindness, 
they are taught to meet them with deadly wea- 
pons, and to ‘kill, slay, and destroy” them. 
Children never will be safe—parents never wil! 
—towns, cities, states, and nations never will, 
till all these murdering instruments are thrown 
away, and children are taught NEVER TO HUNCH 
THOSE WHO CROWD, and always to give—A Kiss 
for a Blow! 
| Sold by B. B. Mussey, No. 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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A REMARKABLE DREAM, 
FOUNDED ON FACT, BY MRS. H. M. DODGE, 

‘“* And yet, sister, it was nothing but a dream; 
therefore do not look so sad about it.” “TI 
know, Mary, it was nothing more, yet it was 
such a dream as might rationally make any one 
melancholy, and you will think so when you hear 
it.” ‘Tell it then; and if there be a cause of 
grief, [ will mourn with you.” 

‘Well, then,” returned Adeline, ‘it was this. 
I thought my white satin dress was all complet- 
ed, and we went to the party as we are now pre- 
paring to do; the scene was very splendid, and 
every thing around was bright and joyful; still I 
was unhappy, and my countenance was filled 
with gloom. You said to me, “cheer up, sis- 
ter, we are to have a party at the house of Mr. 
B. next week, which will be worth a dozen like 
this; but by theby, sistex Adeline, 1 perceive 
nothing here so very contemptible as your long 
phiz would try to make us believe.” JI made 
you no reply, but cast my eyes towards a distant 
grave yard, whose white monuments were just 
discernible ;: you turned suddenly from me and 
mingled again inadance. Soon after I grew 
faint, my eyes were heavy, and I sunk into your. 
arms; almost immediately I was carried to an 
adjoining apartment, and placed in a very large 
arm chair before a mirror, I looked on myself, 
and oh! how black my countenance appeared 1 
A physician was called in, who made an unsuc. 
cessful attempt to bleed me; my face still grew 
blacker, until at length I expired.” . 

‘‘And are. you afraid you are really dead 
then?” replied Mary, laughing heartily. “I do 
not marvel that you are sorrowful; but here 
comes your satin dress, and it is all completed 
sure enough. Come try it on.” “0, it makes 





me shudder to look at it! Indeed I cannot 
to the party!" “ Psha, put it on. Shall I tell 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. * 
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them you had a dream (dreadful presager!) and RELIGION. of November; the wind swept by in fitfal gusts, 
dare not come?” ‘ Tell them any thing, but and th® two travellers could scarcely retain their 


pray excuse me.” 

Many words now succeeded, and the thought- 
less Mary at length persuaded her sister,toat- 
tend the party. The evening came, i 
line went, with a heavy heart, to the scene of 
mirth and hilarity ; her singular dream was still 
deeply imprinted in her memory, and everything 
she saw seemed as it then did in her fancy. She 
grew more and more melancholy, while every 
face around her brightened, and every heart 
seemed light with enjoyment. In the mide 
the merriment, her unthinking sister, who 
forgotten the dream, came and repeated the 
very words which Adeline dreamt she had 
done; they gave her a‘dreadful shock, but she 
made no reply, and endeavored to forget her 
gloom by mingling in the midst of the dance. 
Her heart grew light, for no one can yield to the 
touch of vanity without losing in a degree the 
faithful monitor of the soul. A short time after 
she passed an open window, and looking care- 
lessly out upon the moonlit earth, she plainly 
discovered the white stones of a distant grave- 
yard; but after having pointed it out to a young 
friend, she turned again to the sight of vanity, 
and the event passed from her mind. It was not 
long before great tumult was seen in the ball- 
room; Adeline had fainted, and was removed to 
another apartment, where she was placed in a 
great arm-chair, exactly as she had dreamed. 
Her sister, who was supporting her head, saw 
her dying countenance reflected in a mirror 
which hung on the opposite side of the room, and 
suddenly she remembered that dismal dream 
which she felt was now fast coming to pass. 
Adeline became more and more insensible. Her 
face blackened, her respiration grew difficult, 
and soon after her unprepared spirit bade an 
eternal adieu to the shores of time, and went to 
meet its God. 

Thus closed the dream, and earthly existence 
of a gay and promising young female! Her 
ear had often listened to the pathetic and sol- 
emn appeals of the ministers of the sanctuary, 
and to many instances of mortality ; but none 
had broken the deep sleep of sin in the soul, 
none had cut the cord that binds to earthly van- 
ities. Still she slumbered on, rocked in the cra- 
die of youthful hopes, and lulled with the music 
of youthful promises; but suddenly an alarm 
was breathed into her heart by the voice of the 
dreadful, the mysterious dream, yet it faded 
away like the gleam of the meteor. Her mind 
was unsettled between the choice of youthful 
hilarities and the holy religion of the cross. 
There was no time to be lost, her vision told her 
so, but she listened to the voice of temptation, 
and rushed forward into the midst of vanity, and 
perished, with impending clouds of darkness 
and sorrow, entering eternity from the ball room, 
ere the dream grew dim to her sight. 

Should not the thoughtless, who are wasting 
the precious moments of their earthly probation 
in idle amusement, receive warning from this, 
and from similar signals of their danger in thus 
living? They do not intend to die as they live, 
and oh! how awfully absurd and sinful to live as 
we would not wish to die, since we are not cer- 
tain of a single hour, and God is angry with 
those who trifle with his mercies. The vainest 
of the vain would not choose to spend their last 
moments in the ball room, nor hear with their 
dying ears the sound of a violin. They have as- 
signed death; but oh, how often are they left in 
the trying hour to darkness and agony of spirit, 
with no Saviour to light them over Jordan, no 
hope in the morning of the resurrection! And 
Death, too, not unfrequently does his work when 
he is least expected, and the heart that beats 
warm with passion and earthly enjoyments, is 
suddenly cut off from the midst of time, and as- 
signed over to the great day of accounts. 

[4 Dream of Heaven, 





WIIAT IS AN ACCOUNTABLE CREATURE? 


‘¢Mamma,” said Ellen, ‘*I heard you telling 
nurse we were all accountable creatures. What 
is an accountable creature?” 

‘*An accountable creature, my dear, is one 
who has to give an account of himself to an- 
other.” 

‘‘f do not quite understand you, mamma,” 
said Ellen. 

* When you returned last week, Ellen, from 
a visit to your aunt, and told papa and me how 
your time had been employed, and what your 
pursuits had been, you were then giving an ac- 
count of yourself to us.” 

‘Then, mamma, I think I know what that 
verse means that I read this morning in the Bi- 
ble, ‘Every man shall give an account of himself 
to God.’ ”’ 

‘‘But, remember, my dear, there is a great 
difference between the account we give of our- 
selves to one another, and that which ‘ every 
man shall give of himself to God.’ Our parents 
and friends not being always with us, only a 
small portion of our conduct passes under their 
notice; and hence we too often try to deceive 
them, and succeed in doing so. But it is not so 
with God; we cannot deceive him; he is ever 
present with us, and not only marks all that we 
have done and said, but every thought, wish, or 
desire passing within our breast. They who 
wait until they are (as they think) alone, before 
they do what is forbidden, will one day find that 
‘the eyes of the Lord are in every place,’ and 
that ‘he will bring every work into judgment, 
and every secret thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil.’ ” 

Ellen looked thoughtful, and said, ‘* Mamma, 
you have told me that God writes down all I do 
and say; and I have read in the Bible that he 
will one day judge all men, ‘out of those things 
that are written in the books.’ ” 

‘* Yes, my dear, and one day, as your Judge, 
will appear, ‘the Son of Man,’ coming in the 
clouds of heaven. Then will be heard ‘the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of God, at 
the sound of which, all that are in their graves 
shall come forth, and the dead, small and great, 
small stand before God, and receive their sen- 
tence according to the deeds that are done in the 
body. Then will the heavens pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements melt with fervent 
heat ;” and this beautiful earth, and all the works 
that are therein, be burned up. I say not these 
things, my dear Ellen, to alarm you. Remem- 
ber that Jesus Christ came into the world, suf- 
fered, and died upon the cross, that your spirit, 
washed in his blood from the guilt and pollution 
of sin, might find acceptance, and rejoice in that 
great day. O, my dear daughter, expect and 
pray for the grace of the Holy Spirit, which in 
the morning of life shall enable you to dedicate 
yourself to God’s service; that, having done his 
holy will, you may at last go, 


‘Like happy angels, up to heaven.’ ” 
(London) Child's Magazine. 











THE NURSERY. 











A GRANDMOTHER’S STORY, 


‘*Come, grandmother, tell us a story before 
bed-time ; a story about some good boy.” 

** Will not a story about a good man, a good 
Samaritan, do as well?” 

“Oh, yes; but tell it as stories are told in 
some books ; don’t let us know his name, or any 
thing about him, till you come to the end.” 

‘* Rather a contradiction, Master Frank ; but, 
however, I think I know what you mean, and 
will try to gratify you.” 

The. children gathered closer around their 
grandmother, and she thus commenced: 

‘It was a dark and stormy night in the month 






seats in the dight veh in which they were 
seated, while they vainly éndeavored to screen 
themselves’ from the pion blast by drawing 
more closely around then¥the folds of their am- 
ple cloaks. They silently pursued their way, 
until at length—* Husband,” said the woman, 
‘“thad we not better take the cross-road by the 
ruin? I understand the bridge on the high-way 
is broken, and we cannot pass there.” 

“Oh! this is just right, grandmother. 
it true?” 

“Wait until I finish, Frank, and then you 
shall know. The cross-road was taken, and for 
two miles further until they neared the ruin, the 
silence was unbroken, until the wife again ex- 
claimed, ‘* Was not that the cry of a child?” 

‘No, no; it was only the wind you hear.” 

“There, there, I hear it again! the sound 
comes from the left.” 

**T will get out and see; a child must not be 
exposed to this storm.” 

‘“‘He alighted, and directed by the sound 
which he too now distinctly heard, he grouped 
his way along until he neared that part of the 
ruin in which had once been the main entrance, 
when he stumbled and fell. The cries of the 
child seemed redoubled and close to his ear,.and 
on feeling around him, he discovered to his hor- 
ror, that he had fallen over the apparent lifeless 
body of a woman, and the child, whose cries he 
had heard, had pillowed its little head on a 
bosom which had ceased to beat. He took the 
child in his arms, and hastening back to the 
wagon, gave it to his wife, and then drove quick- 
ly to the next house. Here he procured lights 
and men, who with a hastily-constructed litter, 
accompanied him to the ruin to bring the body 
of the woman. It was brought, and every means 
employed to restore animation ; but in vain. 

“The next day the neighbors from every di- 
rection flocked to see it, each fearing to recog- 
nize in it that of some relation or friend. At 
length it was discovered to be that of the daugh- 
ter of an old man, whose old age had been made 
solitary by the marriage of this his only daugh- 
ter, and the subsequent death of his sun. And 
now to find his child had thus died, was too 
great a blow, and he sunk under it, leaving his 
grandson to the care of the “good Samaritan ” 
who had found it. 

“Two years afterwards a soldier, who had 
worn himself out in fighting his country’s battles, 
came to the village, and inquired for his wife and 
child, and by a mark in its neck succeeded in 
identifying the little foundling as his own. He 
said that when he was ordered toa foreign clime, 
his wife, then in delicate health, had sought her 
father’s home, and must have perished by the 
way. He willingly consented to accept a home 
with the good Samaritan, and when he died he 
blessed God who permitted him to end his days 
so quietly. The foundling remained with its 
adopted parents, and has amply repaid all their 
care.” 

‘¢ But who is he, grandmother? 
good Samaritan?” 

* Ask your father, Frank.” 

“That would be asking the name of the Sa- 
maritan from the child himself,” said the father, 
approaching the interested group. 

“You, father! you the child! and grand- 
father ”” 

“Was the good Samaritan, who never per- 
mitted the little fuundling to want a father’s care.” 

“Oh, grandmother! was it not lucky you took 
the cross-road?” 

“Not lucky, Frank. 


But is 


Who was the 





It was. providential. 


e world is not governed by chance; ‘it is 
od who governs all things in heaven and earth.’ 
We were instruments in his hands, ‘ who directs 
all our doings. 
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‘* And where did this happen—no, take place? 
Cannot you take us to see the ruin?” 
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**No, my son; these things took place in a 
far distant land; bat I will show you a drawing 
of the ruin;’? and he took from a drawer a pa- 
per, and handed it to the children. They look 
earnestly at it for some time, and at last one ex- 
claimed, *“*O, grandmother! do write the story 
down for the Children’s Magazine.” 

“Perhaps I will, darling; but the clock 
strikes.” 

« And it is time for prayers.” 

« Yes, get your Bible, and some other time I 


will tell you more about this ruin.” 
[S. S. Messenger. 





GRANDFATHER’S PUZZLE.==No. 3. 


Jane. Grandfather, can you spare time to 
finish your story? 

Grandfather. Yes. Where did I leave off. 

Mary. Why, Grandfather, you said that when 
they got into their new meeting house, it rained 
most wonderfully. 

G. Very good! 
what I tell you. 

Well! they were now enclosed in their new 
house, and down came the rain. It rained as if 
it would never stop again. 

No one has ever told us what they talked 
about, while in this situation, but | fancy I hear. 
one saying to the other, ‘Hark! brother; sis- 
ter; hark! did you ever hear it ain so, before?” 
By and by they hear the waters rushing furious- 
ly by, carrying along with them parts of houses 
washed away; large trees washed up by the 
roots. Presently, men, women and children can 
be heard crying out, “* Help! help! Oh! help! 
Let usin! Let usin.” But they could not en- 
ter because ‘‘ the door was shut.” 

J. Could they not have gone into the building, 
as well as that good man and his family. 

G. Yes! certainly they could, before it was 
closed, if they had been so disposed. But they 
laughed at him when he was building and ridi- 
culed him for his kind invitations; now they 


Iam glad you remember 


land, it was the first day of the first month,— 
New Years’ day. But he waited until God told 
him to leave the ark, which was nearly seven 
weeks after. The twenty-seventh day of the 
second month. 
The first thing he did on coming out, was to 
offer sacrifice to God, and thus should we show 
our gratitude to God, for his continual kindness 
to us. 
Before I leave you, I will once more ask you 
to tell me who is meant in the following puzzle: 

“ A sailor, once, did launch a ship of force ; 

A cargo he did put on board of course ; 

He feared no pirate, to no port was bound, 

And all he wished for, was to run aground.” 

Jane and Mary. Noah. 

G. Yes! To be sure. Noah was ‘‘a sailor” 
for one year and ten days at all events ; his ship, 
the ark, was exceedingly large;—his ‘“ cargo,” 
was his family and all the animals that were pre- 
served ;—‘‘he feared no pirate,” for he knew 
that all were drowned ;—“‘to no port was bound ” 
for he left that with God, and he naturally would 
wish to “run aground,” as that would be a 
proof of the waters abating.—S. S. Gleaner. 











MORALITY. 
THE ROBIN’S NEST. 
Charles is a boy who always insists upon hav- 
ing his own way. It certainly must be that he 
thinks he knows more than any body in the 
whole world, for he is never willing to take ad- 
vice, not even from his father or mother, who, 
of course, know much better than he does what 
is best for him. He caught a violent cold the 
other day, and was confined to the house a week, 
because he would not wear his cloak to school, 
as his mother advised him to do; and it was but 
the other evening that he burned his fingers very 
badly when roasting chesnuts, simply because 
he would not take his mother’s advice, and take 
them out with thetongs. He has met with many 





would gladly have been in his company, but it} mortifications on account of this obstinate tem- 


was too late. Just as they would approach the 
building, the rushing water would drive them 
away, and they would seize on any thing they 
could grasp, to keep them from drowning. 
Some persons could be seen climbing the high- 
est trees—some could be seen climbing the 
mountains ; fathers and mothers carrying their 
children, brothers and sisters assisting each oth- 
er; no homes, no food, the rain descending in 
torrents all the time, and expecting every mo- 
ment to be swallowed up in the waters. Oh! 
what a fearful—dreadful time it was for them. 
The good man and his family were perfectly se- 
cure, and free from all alarm, during this terri- 
ble storm, for they believed God, and he will 
always take care of those who put their trust in 
him. 

While this family were very intently engaged 
in conversation, perhaps one of them cries out : 
“There! did you feel that?” ‘ What ?” says 
another. ‘* Why the building moves.” ‘ Yes,” 
says the father, the waters have increased so 
much that we are now floating.” 

J. Why, Grandfather, you are talking about 
Noah’s ark ! 

G. Yes, lam. And do you not think it is an 
interesting story? 

J. 1 think it is a very shocking story, concern- 
ing those who were outside the ark. 

G. It is indeed shocking ; and just so, it is 
now. Jesus is called the ark of safety, and un- 
less we love Jesus and seek to do his will, and 
delight in keeping his commandments, the black 
waters of death will come upon us as terribly as 
the waters came on the wicked in the days of 
Noah. : 

God directed Noah to enter the ark, and he 
also tells us to * flee from the wrath to come.” 

J. How long was Noah in the ark? 

G. One year and ten days. When he remov- 


per, but he does not seem to improve. He had 
kept at the head of his Latin class almost a 
month, and in two days more he would have ob- 
tained the medal! for which he was so anxious ; 
but one day thinking that the lesson looked very 
easy, he concluded not to take his Latin gram- 
mar, for he had a great many books to carry, 
and he thought he should be able to learn his 
lesson without it. His older brother, who knew 
much more about Latin than he did, and was in 
a higher class, observing that when he put his 
books into his satchel, he did not take his gram- 
mar, said to him, **Are you not going to take 
home your grammar, Charles?” 

‘© No, indeed,” said Charles, “I think I can 
learn that little, easy lesson, without a gram- 
mar.” 

“T don’t believe you can,” said John. “I 
know 1 could not when I went over it—and I 
don’t think you can. Take my advice, and 
carry home your grammar, or you will be sorry 
for it.” 

‘‘No, I shall not,” replied Charles, as he 
threw his satchel over his shoulder, **and I am 
not going to trouble myself about that.” 

So Charles went home without his grammar ; 
but when he began to study his lesson in the eve- 
ning, he found that he could not learn it all with- 
out it. He would have asked his brother John 
to help him, but he felt ashamed. However, he 
finally concluded that he would rather ask as- 
sistance from him than lose his place in the 
class, but when he went ,to look for John he 
found that he had gone out. Charles was then 
obliged to learn as much of the lesson as he 
gould without the grammar, and leave the rest, 

or John did not come home until after Charles 


had gone to bed. The next morning he had no 


time to look at his lesson, and after taking his 
place in the class, he found he could hardly an 





ed the covering from the ark and saw the dry 


swer a single question, and he lost his place in 








the class at the very first question that was ask- 
ed him. He felt sorry indeed, then, that he had 
not taken Jolin’s advice, but his sorrow was not 
of the right kind, for it did not lead him to do 
better. | 

He was studying natural history, and was very 
much interested in it. One day he saw a robin’s 
nest in an apple tree in the garden. He ran and 
told his father, and asked him if he might put 
the nest in a cage, and hang it on the bough of 
the tree, hoping that the old birds would go in 
there and feed their young. His father told him 
that he might, and was so kind as to go out and 
help him to fix the cage. He then went away, 
and advised Charles to go away too, lest that he 
should frighten the birds from going into the 
cage. But Charles thought that he knew better 
than his father, and might stay some time with- 
out danger of frightening the birds. So he per- 
suaded Robert to hold the ladder for him, “ just 
for two or three minutes.” Pretty soon the old 
bird began to fly about the tree, and was just 
about to enter the cage, when Charles, in his de- 
light, started forward, and forgot to hold on by 
the rounds of the ladder. He very narrowly 
escaped falling by catching hold of the bough 
upon which the cage was stationed. But he 


which the cage hung broke, and it was dashed 
to the ground. The little birds were killed, and 
Charles lamented bitterly that he had not taken 
his father’s advice. Whether or not he has im- 
proved since I saw him last, I cannot tell; but I 
hope he has, for I am sure he would be saved a 
great many troubless if he could conquer this 
fault.—Religious Magazine. 
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SAGACITY OF A CAT, 

We have heard, and we have read, and we 
have witnessed many instances of the dog’s sa+ 
gacity ; but we had thought that cunning, subtle, 
treacherous puss, was always indifferent to every 
thing but her own ease, attached to places only, 


and not to persons. But a gentleman related to 
us, the other day, a singular instance of the cat’s 
fidelity to the family, and actual attachment to 
the household where she domiciled. 

A mother at Truro, (England,) recently went 
out to the field to milk the cow just before night 
fall, and her little child, of tender years, was in- 
clined to follow her, but she ordered her back; 
and supposed she obeyed. When the mother 
returned to the house the child was missing ; 
she immediately sought after her in the neigh- 
borhood, unsuccessfully, and night set in to make 
the search more doubtful. 


ed, and the search was extended ; rain fell dur- 
ing the night, and the parents’ solicitude increas- 
ed most painfully as their doubts doublee. Just 
after daybreak one of the neighbor’s who had 
been engaged in search, noticed the house cat 
making short excursions from the door toward 


track as she was capable of making—such as; 
mewing loudly and mournfully ; standing upon 
her hind feet, so as to attract attention, and then 





running off, always in the same direction. The 


shook the bough so violently that the string by 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


























neighbor was curious to know what puss meant, 
and followed her—she constantly running ahead 
and coaxingly returning again, and apparently 
pleased that she was followed. This process 
was repeated and followed, till, more than a mile 
from her home, down in the marshes, puss led 
her chase directly to the little wanderer, who 
was rescued and returned safely to her frantic 
friends, not materially affected by the night’s 
excursion. On tracing the child’s footsteps made 
in the wet sand, it was ascertained that its feline 
deliyerer had been its companion in its wander- 
ings during the night. Let us give Tab some 
credit for disinterested attachment and valuable 
sagacity.—Barnstable Patriot. 








EDITORIAL. 


LOVE NOT THE WORLD. 

A, was the only son of a pious widow. Her whole 
heart was the Lord’s, and to Him she had consecrated 
this child from his birth. A. grew up moral, amiable, 
obedient, but without religion. His mother wept and 
prayed for him daily, till the time came that he was to 
leave home, and enter a mercantile establishment in a 
distant city. Thither too her prayers followed him. 
For months she continued to hear of his prosperity, of 
his sobriety and steadiness, and of the satisfaction he 
gave his employers ; and for these she was thankful and 
joyful. But there was still something wanting, and she 
felt that she could never be perfectly happy till her son 
was a Christian. 

At last the joyful tidings came. She received a let- 

_ter from him, informing her that there had been a revi- 
val in the congregation with which he worshipped, and 
that he rejoiced in the hope that he had felt its influ- 
ence. . With many others, he was to make a public pro- 
fession the next Sabbath. Then, indeed, the mother’s 
cup of happiness was full, Her mouth was filled with 
praise and her lips with rejoicing, and.she longed to en- 
fold her son, now doubly dear inher arms, and to take 
sweet counsel with him on the things of God. 

The year expired, end A. paid his annual visit home. 
His mother had observed that he wrote on religious 
topics with less warmth and interest. than in the fervor 
of his,firetlove, hut she hoped—in what circumstances 
will not methers* hope? that she had been misled by her 
own apprehensions, or atleast, that it was but a tempo- 
rary declension, When they met, however, the fact 
could aap long: be concealed that there was not the per 
fect congeniality of feeling between them, which the 
mother had fondly hoped. With her, religion was all; 
and no other topic of conversation was so dear to her as 
her Saviour. On these subjects her son spoke coldly 
and reluctantly ; while his whole heart seemed to go 
forth in his speculations about the best means of grow- 
ing rich, and plans to promote that end. He endeavor- 
ed to silence his own conscience, and his mother’s ten- 
der solicitudes, by the promise that in a short time, when 
his plans should be more decided and his position fixed, 
he would think less of the world and more of heaven. 

He returned to the city, in a short time became a 
partner in the extensive establishment in which he had 
been engaged, and embarked largely in navigation. Of 
course his whole time was occupied. He kept up the 
form of private duties, it is true, that is, he read a chap- 
ter in the Bible daily, seldom knowing what he read, 
- and knelt in prayer, while his thoughts were with his 

”. merchandize, and his vessels and their cargoes, 

Yet his conscience was not at rest. The want of 
peace which he experienced, the haggard and anxious 
look which he wore, were owing as much to her re- 
proaches, as to the cares of business to which he impu- 
ted them. On Saturday evening especially, and some- 
times on the Sabbath, he felt an uneasiness which he 
strove in vain to banish. “ Your thoughts and affections 
are all with the world;” whispered conscience ; “the 
Bible, the Sabbath, prayer, are distasteful to you; if 
you should die now, are you ready to enter a heaven 
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where the worship of God is the only employment.” 





And then A. made promises and resolutions; he 
would not. be so worldly in future, he would begin this 
very week to live differently. But a worldly spirit is 
not overcome by one or two slight efforts; and these 
were all that A. ever made. Monday morning came 
with its cares and bustle, and before that day closed, the 
impressions of the Sabbath were mostly lost. 

A deeper wound was inflicted however, when he heard 
of his mother’s death. She had died in peace, leaving 
a charge to him to be faithful unto death ; and when her 
last words were repeated to him, and he remembered 
her prayers and teara, his heart melted. He called him- 
self a fool and a wretch for having lived as he had done, 
and for amoment saw what a bubble he had been pur- 
suing. 

But this impression too, after a time, wore off, and A. 
returned to his former habits; habits of temperance, of 
justice, to some extent even of liberality, but of con- 
firmed and settled worldliness. His conscience was now 
less than formerly, quieted by good resolutions ; for he 
had so often proved their uselessness that he was asham- 
ed to repeat them. His pleas now were that his busi- 
ness could not go on without constant attention, that we 
are commanded to be diligent in business, and that most 
of the church were no better, and many of them not 
nearly so good ‘as himself. As to dying, he believed 
Christians were generally prepared for death before it 
came, by the special interposition of God; he had seen 
many cases where they seemed to have some premoni- 
tion, or at least had become more spiritual and heaven- 
ly-minded, not long before death. 

Thus A. lived, till he was past the prime of life, and 
grey hairs were upon him here and there, but he knew 
it not. One day he went on board a vessel owned by 
him, and lying at the wharf which needed some repairs. 
He set his foot on a plank near the edge of the hatch- 
way which was partially decayed, and which the work- 
men had been cutting away at one end, preparatory to 
replacing it. The plank gave way under him; he was 
precipitated into the hold and taken up insensible. For 
some hours he lingered ; giving evidence of life only by 
occasional groans, and then his spirit returned to God‘ 
who gave it. L. 











VARIETY. 





She Plays like a Christian. 


A boy of nine, in Connecticut, recently became pious. 
Among the children, in a famiy with whom he used to 
play, was W. a young girl who had also become pious. 
Some time after he became interested in religion, he 
visited this family again, to engage in some of the in- 
nocent amusements of childhood. As he returned home 
he said to his mother, “ Mother, I know W. is a Chris- 

ian.” 
“What makes you think so, my son?” inquired his 
mother. 

“ Because,” said he with great simplicity, “she plays 
like a Christian.” 

“ What! plays like a Christian!” 

“Yes, mother, she is always good natured and affec- 
tionate. She never gets angry,—if you get away all 
her things she doesn’t get angry.” 

It is very important that all pious children should 
show that they are Christians in all their conduct, even 
by the manner and spirit in which they engage in their 
amusements. Jn this way others will see their good 
works,—their mild, affectionate conduct,—and'will be 
led to glorify their Father who is in heaven. 

[S. S. Advocate. 
——»——__- 
The Schoo! Remembered, 


A short time ago, a young man entered our school, to 
appearance a perfect stranger. On being interrogated, 
he stated, that he merely came to visit the school in 
which he had formerly been a scholar. About seven 
years ago he left England and went to Paris, where he 
had settled; but very frequently, in that foreign clime, 
the Sabbath School recurred to histhoughts. ‘The kind 
instruetions which he had received, the privileges he 
had enjoyed, the advantages he had derived, were often 
present to bis mind, and he felt how ill be had requite 
his teachers for their labor and trouble. He said he 
could not resist the inclination he had to visit his Sun- 
day School once more, and owned that he should not 


J 


and, that he should long remember the kind instructions 
received there. He parted from the superintendent 
much affected. London T'eache?’s Magnzine. 
——=— 
I Am not Ashamed to Pray. 


Mary had been brought up by religious parents. 
They had taught her ua a to ont by 
the side of her bed, and pray to her heavenly Father. 
When she was about thirteen years old she went from 
home on a short visit to the family of a friend. Her 
companions, who slept in the same room with her, were 
two girls a little older than herself. Before retiring for 
the night, she knelt, as usual, by the bed-side, and in si- 
tence offered her prayer to God. When she rose from 
her knees her companions laughed at her for her atten- 
tion to religious duties. “I should be ashamed to pray,” 
said one of them. “Tam not ashamed to pray,” Mary 
quietly replied; “for if I were ashamed of my Saviour 
now, he would be ashamed of me at the judgment.” 

Her companions were silent.—Jb, 

——<——__. 

gus Indian’s Illustration of the Trinity. 

_. There was once a converted Indian, who, bein " 
if he believed in the Trinity, said he did. He a Sag 
asked the reason. He said he would answer in his In- 
dian way. “We go down to the river in winter, and we 
see it covered with snow ; we dig through the snow and 
we come to ice; we chop through the ice and we come 
to water ;—snow is water, ice is water, and water is wa- 
ter,” said he ; “therefore the three are one.” 

[Merry’s Museum. 

_———— 
The Boy’s Strong Box broken Open. 

“ A lad, seven years old,” says Mr. P——. 
all the money he obtained ina tight box to buy a horse 
with, went to his father, on seeing the library, and said 
“Papa, I want to break open the box and get the libra- 
ry; I had rather have that than a horse!” He found 
money enough in the box for his purpose ; paid it very 
cheerfully, and commenced reading the books at once.” 

[S. S. Messenger. 
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BEAUTY AND TIME. 
Beauty went forth one summer day 
To rove in pleasure’s bowers, 
And much she sported on her way 
Among the glowing flowers. 
At length she reached a myrtle shade, 
And through the branches peeping, 
She saw upon the roses laid, 
Time !—most profoundly sleeping. 
O! what had she with him to do, 
That silly, heedless woman! 
His power to blight full well she knew; 
What could they have in common ? 


His head was pillowed on his wings ; 
For he had furled his pinions, 
To linger with the lovely things 
-In pleasure’s bright dominions: 
His scythe and glass aside were cast— 
“ How softly he reposes !” 
Cried Beauty, as she idly passed, 
And covered him with roses, 
O! what had she with him to do, 
That silly, heedless woman! 
His power to blight full well she knew; 
What could they have in common ? 


Time woke. “ Away!” he kindly said; 
“Go trifle with the graces ; 
You know that I was never made 
To toy with pretty faces. 
*Tis pleasant in so sweet a elime 
To rest awhile from duty ; 
V'll sleep a little more, said Time; 
“No; do wake up,” said Beauty. 
O! what had she with him to do, 
That silly, heedless woman ! 
His power to blight full well she knew ; 
What could they have in common? 


He rose, but he was grim and old; 
She felt her roses wither; 
His scythe upon her heart was cold ; 
His bour-glass made ier shiver. 
Her young cheek shrank, her hair turned gray, 
Of grace he had bereft her; 
And when he sew her charms decey, 
He spread his wings and left her; 
And thus I point my simple rhyme, 
It is the minstrel’s duty. , 





have been happy and comfortable without doing 80 ; 





Beauty should never sport with Time—- 
Time always withers Beauty. 








